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ABSTRACT 

Th% «back tc> Im^les" ffOV^w%nt raisis questions 
r^^ataing th« n^^ure of raading that it aasuatd In Ihitruetion and 
t^ating* Of the thr^^ d^eliiltlons af readinq (d#eoding, 
m^anlng-£rofl)-pag€^ arid ih*:€lUdtual ptce^isai) tht latter vi^w^ which 
e^^^ft reading as a bfoad taiigi pete^itual, asi^elativ^^ and 

trading instruction ate data driven (bcttcm-tip) ^ conceptually driven 
(tcp-down) p and int^raetlye* with the Int^tactivi viiv pt^ftrred^ 
althaugh raost traaitional ttading ptcgtafiia whLch undirlit th^ '«badk 
to baffle.^** Biaf.data u^e ♦!ho dflcading# bettc^^ijp appraaahei- 
Tradi tiomll in int^ro^edi^t^ grad^^p atua^nts at4 t4st^d in 
oompt^h^nslen^ and ^hos€ who ptcf*3r» litadegyat^ly are returned to th^ 
d^eoding tasks in whieh they hav^ already ditfQfiatratid conipittnce, 
R^modial and btginning pcogcaas shaulrt adacesa themiilvea to 
eaipMh^nsion skills* THp ne^d exists to exaaine the centint of th% 
r<sading prograifi to B^l^c^.id thraugh laiteiy, to aetetroine what h 
auecesaful atud^nt needs to Know^ and to pravide languagi experiene^ 
eppartunit iesj. Whereas ^h^ ttandate a iiunei aead^mie aKills 
#xolyaiv#ly ar^'to be tested for and *:aught|p thi^ is fcaatd on the 
inadequate bottom-^ap decoding aodsl of seadir.fi t^gting ahould 
Biadified* (Specific I anguag% experience activities fcr prcechooL ate 
suggested, j (DP) 
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PtofedKOtf of Kttriy Childhood Edueatlort 
UttlverslEy of llUnttli at Ui^banci^Ch^mpalgn 

V\o tGtmt concern for the quaUty of oducfltlon balng provided to our 
chlldrC'.^ In Amc^rlean pMhllc actiooiB haa had a number of itflportflnt conaoquendeg. 
Qm of thvm has hem tha rry for thti fldmlnlBtrAtlan of tieate of ffilnlmum compe- 
tcrtclui ag a requirement for graduation frow high mHooI or even for promotlpn 
frofit thd dletnontnry fiichooli Another consoquiined has burti tho aall far a return 
to teaching the baslcB In tha schools* Witlle profeflstonal educators might engago 
In dladourgo about what la baBlc to childhood^ thd advccaces o£ the "back to 
baglcs'* movement have one particular meaning in mlndi InBtruetlon In tha 
mechanics of readings writing and arlthmetlCi 

Tho call for a roturn to bailc Inatructlon hae had its Impact In governfflcntal 
agonclcs rasponslbla for early childhood education. Policy atatoinants and 
actions have already bocn issued advocating an increased atttntlon to basic 
aaQdemlc instructioni A cemlttee of the National AcadQmy for Education i a 
group supported by public funds » has lisued a report asking for a total focus on 
basic acadeinlQ ikills as the content of primary adueation. They further advocate 
that the aehleviment of these skills be guarantted by regular testing children 
using standardized aQhievenient testa* The Administration lor Children* Youth 
eni Famillaa has already established a Basic Educational Skills Project within 
the Headstart program. While the Headstart program focuses on the 3R'b and 
their preraquiaites, it has extended its conception of what is basic to Include 
se lance and problem iolvlngt 

1, Presented at AERA Conference^ San ^Francisco, April 8-12, 1979, An earlier 
version of this paper was presented at the National Right to Read Conference 
Washington, D.Ci 1978* 

2, 1 would like to express my gratitude to Judith Chafel for her help in pre- 
paring this paper* 
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thette ate Impott^iint mcinifd»tationd on m edueatlonnl tttoveincitit that havd 
BQrlou& ifflpliaiitlDns for young chlldretii It la nRCtiaary tot mtiy ehlldho^d 
dduatitora to look flt these movementai wdll ab at the nature oi bfliie flklllfli 
to undetatttnd not dtily the th^u«t» but the impUdtitlori of publlG dctlana (Intended 
or aahtoved) on thu uduuflilon of youuB ehlldfeni 

GiVdn thdSd concdrna, I have? mt for myaolf a fow taske in thle papar, 
1 would Itko to rdvluw definitions of r^iadlnB and condeptians of rcfldlng 
Infltructlonal progifaiftSi I would also Ilka to briefly dlseueifi the telfltionahtp 
of rQadlng progtoms to early ehildhood education ptograma more generally eonc^ivgds 
In addition I 1 shDUld like to suggest what 1 might consider to be an appropriate 
preprlmary reading prsgrami Finally, I should like to suggeit that wa eould 
use the ideas pteBented here and to betcer undarstand the ramllieatlona o£ cha 
publie aationg tefdrtod to eotflier. 

DEFtNlNC READING 

Soffla of th@ controvaray about reading instruetion arises from the way In 
which the reading proceas is defined « Some educators Qontiind that reading Is 
baaicaliy a dacodlng prooase learning to read means learning the relation^" 
ship between written syniboli and spoken sounds* Once these assoclatlona ara 
learned^, the ehild li considered a reader # Since the young ehlld already knows 
the maanings of words and language structures In the oral language, reading 
teachars need not worry about these In their parallel written formt What the 
child does with written infonnatlan is not reading- The goal of primary reading 
instruction I according to this point of view, is to provide children with the 
key letter'^sound associations to unlock the written code. Although few will 
disagrea with the need for the beginning reader to learn letter-sound associations, 
the reading process is more than "code cracking*" 
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Somo exporfcfl define rettcUng as "gaining meflnliig fvotn the pfitifcod page," 
t\my tflke rofldlng om atcp bflyottd tho firafc approach* auggeufcltlg that 
int&X^P&Hng the sounda ttasoalttted with the letters la alflo a p^tt of cho 
roadlng procoia and needs to bD included in any rfiadlng program* fhmy iuggest 
that thd darl\fdtlon of rtuaning for the printed wordi rather than "codo 
cracklnBi*' he cmphoaiEdd at all Icvals of the reading inBtruational programi 

Still other OHpartfl euegoat that tha reading procasa Is eOBQntially on 
Diceotiilon oC intolledtual ptdcosBes, In addition to dorlvlng ffleaiilfig, the 
InterpretatJon of mmnin% la a glgnlflcant part of raading, CrltleaL readlngi 
probli^m solvlngi and other QompleK Intellectual procesies slio need to be 
lueludad In any reading program, Inciudlng a baglnnlng reading progMini 

Frank Smith (1971) conceives of the reading ptodeas as gaining meaning 
from the printed word^ Thla, Smith etateii, Is done In t^o dlffsrant vays. 
The first proeeBSi imn0diat& aamprehms'&onf is accoinpllihed by deriving 
meaning directly froin the visual faatures of writing. The seeond process, 
mdiated aomprehmneim , requires a prior oral Idantlf leatlon of vords. The 
fluent raader primarily uses the limedlate ooinprahenelon proQagSj iSiploylng 
flltematlve sources of redundant Infortnatlon to speed the process along* 
This information comes from word forms, ayntactlcal structures, and the 
conte3<t of words* Only when dlfflcultiei arlee doas the fluent readar use ' 
mediated comprehanslon. 

Smith believes that the problatna of beginning readers are compounded by 
a lack of experience with the reading proaess. He auggeet that traditional 
programs allo^r beginners to gain the experience they need to create personal 
rules of reading even though they may not be teaching these strategtis 
directly. That fact that a redundancy of Information is used by mature 
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roadorB may oKpliilit why diffurQnt pirogtamB Btfaaaing dlffetfont bsginnittg 
roddiftg gkilla may hts aqufllly audceaafyl. 

Actually, each definition of the readliiB pfoaeai taay be a valid one. 
It iB qulto pQsslbla thati aa Smith auBBeots, the reading procQfis 1b dlffciifent 
at dlffdrant age ot gradG Icvols. If this la the caaoi then pK^cachool teaehora 
nded m undQtstandliiB of the f olatlonshlp bistwoen early and mdre mature 
proGQsaes to put pfGflchool reading ftetivltlefl Iti the propor parapQctlv^i 
Deaigning a preachoDl reading progirQm would require defining the relatlonBhlp 
bctwoen prereadlng oKperlianC'^s and mature 'reading, rather than juit a simple 
task analysla and a doterainatlon of the skills which are preraquleites fo^ 
beginning raadlng inatrucclon. 

There are four modes of language cotMunleation^ speaking* liscenings 
reading, and writing* Reading Is the part of the language proeesi that daals 
with decoding written ayiiibDls, Although the written words of our Languagi 
are derived from apoken words * the reader need not translate each vrord read 
into a word heard. Once skilled reading is aahiaved^ the individual has thua 
two parallel forma of receptive language av^allablep thus allowlni Itmedlate 
comprehension to occur* 

m the early years of schooling^ the child may have to use mediated eompre- 
hensloni moving from the novel (for him) wrlcten syrobol to the more familiar 
apoken sytnbol before meaning is achieved, Ac this points the meanltiga gained 
from the written word are usually those the young children has already leariied 
in relation to hia knowledge of the spoken word. Thus the Belf-^ivldent naturi 
of reading as "code-^cracklng." Only aa children approach maturity does their 
reading vocabulary outstrip their listening vocabulary. Few books developed for 
beginning reading Instruct ion include a vocabulary that is beyond the llatening 
vocabulary of the children for whom the book is designed * In some 
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cflie^i advoudtoM of Kho codti*^cfacklng^pp^oaah to reading have dcsorlbad very 
young ahlldtew "aucdeasfully*' tfafldlng ShflkQapearlait jplnys or otthar almllat'ly 
sdphlfltlciited wrictan fnatter when they were merely iitQUthlng the words. Thta 
Ifl n distortion of thQ reading process , for few reading experta ot any lov©l 
would fluppDrt n Qhlld'g learning to rodd to tha exalualon of undaritandlng, 
Doflning tho roadlng prpcass does tioc solve the Isouas r&latad to be* 
glntting reading programs , bhQUgh it is a ncaooBory first stopt The oruclal 
issUDB relate to hou) the child can bcac learn to read. Is meaningful or 
ineanlngleas material best for taachlng the code*-eracklng system? Should eues 
other than letter^^aound assoGldtions be usid In gaining meaning from the 
printed page? l^at about the forrai organisation i and materials of InitrUGtlon 
to bt used In a reading program? These questions are continually ralesd as 
well aa questions relating to the prerequisites for suQeesaful reading 
Instruction. 

[For an interesting discussion about thi relationship of reading to language 
from a number of viewpoints, see Irene J. Atheyi "Language Models and 
Reading"; Doris R. Entwhlatle, "Implications of Language SoclaliEatlon 
for Reading Models and Learning to Bead"; and Ronald Wardhaughp "Theories 
of Language Acquisition In Relation to Beginning Reading Instruction^ " 
Beading BeBBO^ah Quart&^lyj vol, 7i No. 1 (fall 1971).] 

THE RE/^ING PROCESS , 
Even in its simplest fomi| the reading process seeins to involve a broad 
range of perceptual , associative and cognitive elatneiits. While thesa processes 
may be. analyied and described separately , they are Intertwined so that the 
Individual does not practice each one separately as ha reads. Nor Is reading 
simply a matter of making a series of letter-sound associations* The scene 
of the preschool child roaming the aisles of a supermarket and identifying and 
reciting labtls of packages roade familiar through television coflmaercials la 
not unusualp Much early reading seems to mirror this process, for in attMptlng 
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to Bflin WQflninji Ctom tlui written pagfi, tho yomxg mild mm a variety tjf 
upproaehes and clues i 

Young ehlldrcin can learn a roaBonflble number of worda without usltiiB any 
annlytle tochniquesi Thg aBsociayive loarnlng technlqUG usod in the "lopk-aay'' 
mQChod haa ptpved sueeQssful and is prabflbly rcssponsible for tho very young 
Qhlld being flbla to read produet labels. The eontlnualiy rGpeated dBSDalfttloti 
bfltwoen the plature of the product and Ita nama on television helpQ th^ child 
learn the words and recall tham when he sees the symbol i Other teehnlqueo eam 
be used for asaociatlng visual cues with the Bounds of words* 

Uilng tbeae visual cucbi the child can be helped to make the aaaoQlatlon 
between the written symbol and the spoken word. Children also learn to uss a 
word's content ay a clue to reading Itt The structure of the language and tlie 
meaning of phrases have a degree of regularity that creates a fairly high 
chance oE succesB in the use of context cluei. 

As the child begins reading instructlan he learns other techniques o£ word 
recognition. Structural analysis—the breaking of large words into their 
parts"l8 an iniportant one. Phonetic analysis i one way the child can Idsntify 
letter^sound associations, is another Important technique* Phonetic anaLysie 
is not the only method, however ^ that the young child can use in laarnlng to 
read, nor is It necessarily the flrit* It would be unfortunate if wt ddi hot 
provida the child with as many different ways of unlocking the mystery of the 
written word as he can uie, : it is the synthesis of many skills that helps 
make a competint reader. 

It is important to note that word identifications although importatit, Is 
just one part of beginning reading. Meanings must become evident to the 
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chlldi Ho must flsadclflCo thd t^rltton wotda With the Biidkdn woi^tlfl And move 
quickly ttm rettdlna oytnbalo to tcadlng idaao^ 

John Carroll (1970) Imfl Identified the necessary elemQUto of tt roddirtg 
InBtrudtlonfll ptcgrflm* The aklllB Idontifled arei 

It The ehlld must know tho languago that he is ooing to learn to 

2* Tha child mUKt le£irn to dlaBcut Bpokcn worda into cotnponunt aoutidai 
3# Tho child must lentn to racognlgo and dlacrlininata tha lattdfa oE 

thG alphtibGt in theitf vavlous foritis* 
A* Tha child must loatn the lef t-to-rlght principle by whieh words are 

BpGllod and put in order in Qontlnuoug textt 

5. The child must loarn that thera are pattarna of highly ptobablo 
Qomspondonce botw^en lectors and flounda# 

6. The child must loarn to rceognize printed words from ^hatmvM euas 
he can usct 

7* The child must learn that printed t^otfds are signals for apokan 

words and that they havi maanlngi analogous to thoat spoken words* 

8. The child must learn to reaeon and chink about what he reads 
(pp. 31-33). 

*, 

The many different beginning reading programs available have been cata^ 
goriied in a number of ways. Differences among the programs has been Identlfltd 
in the atresa placed by each program on letter-aound association^ on the relations- 
ship of reading instruction to the total languaga arts programi and on thfe way 
in which the pattim of instruction is organlEed in each (Spodekj 1978)* 
Carroll (1970) has iuggested that dlsagreeinents about how reading shQuld bm 
taught are often disagreements about the order in which skills should be taught. 
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Adiifflfti Artdetfldrt «tid Dufkln (1978) dlfttlttgulBh liftglmiing rertdtftg pt^rtRtuma 
by thi Uriderlyini doticeptlDii of the tefliHng process of knowledge. Swrni progrdmfl 
Atm lAbilLia -'iatA drivetii** name as ^'cdtifiepturilly drlvetii*' flttd gowe ab 
"Intefadtlve.*' tn the duta drlvan frdgtamSf the rgitder ttttmulii to the l«tte?# 
Qrtd dovelopi ekpoGCatldns froni the words Bpellrd out by them* Thd^e eiipeesttt^ 
tiom ^tm built upon as the reader Amlu with larger unitdi Roltift From wd^da 
to phrases to flentendes. Sliid© the Itifdi'tniitlott In print the bagls for rfe^dlng 
thlti la ^den tt *-bottom^up" pi^dcesdi 

Philip dpugh (1972) I for eitdmple, pMposcd a linear model of the tending 
prsdaas whlah aan bd cdnaldered data driven, the reading proceBB starta with 
vlttual l©ttar identlf Idatlon* Letters arg related to rounds In the epokan 
language and aro then Uiod to build phaneineg* Tlisae air^ then grouped Into 
worda that aro strung IntD sentencai* syntaetle and Bfemantla rules mre i^ppllgd 
to form maartlnga. Tha reading pracefis thus moved rapidly t step*by«atfip In a 
ainglo dlredclon through a complex proceas ttom the visual cuea to meaning* 
In tha conaeptually driven programs » the raader uses hla knowledge of 
the language to approach reading by ceatlng hypothesea against what Is prlntedi 
Context and syntax pfovlde tha reader with impDrtaflt cues for developing hypO"* 
theses, this psycholinguist Ic appreaeh to reading is eharacterlEed aa ^'top- 
down" proe0ssing* 

Coodman (1968) has proposed such a "cop*down" model of reading* Goodman 
Asaumas that the oral and written modes of languagOp while representatlonally 
different^ are essentially the same. In thii models the child scans the ptlnted 
paga, focussa on a point and begini a selection process* He picks up graphla 
cues guldad by prior eholces, his language knowledge, cognitive style and learned 
strategies. Forming a pereeptual image » he searches his memory for related 
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sjfntacttlCf sethAtiitla and phonological mmn* He kh#n mnkes d gu^is conslitent 
twlih grsipiUie 'ftuis And ie$t» it ff^r s^fMinlfft ^nd graflff^^tleal aeeepifttilllty, if 
the chuUi Is aceeptabli« decodttig is entendedi meaning Is assimilatiid m4 
^upeetAtiofis ^f^ fdfttitd fot tft^dlrig that lUp ah#ad» At the hlihest level, 
the foaus l?i on mc^aning with d^ei^Hri| h^cofRtng liutom/itle. The child make^ the 
gfidt^it use tif hli kno^lid|e of the apoken langUagei vhllt dedodlft^ akllls ate 
deemphflBliid In this appfoachi 

The thltd approach to reddirig mtmt both top-down ©rtd hottom^up proceeslng 
oCdutrlng slmdltanwusly. INftce t\m ebaractetfl^atlon @i Interactive. Within 
this eonceptlon thi reader Is mn mueh dependBtifc upon what he already knows 
as upon wh^t th^ duthor hds put In the tnnt for gulnling ftiianlng ttm th@ 
printad pag#i Both eondeptually'^dtlvi^ii and Ittteractive eotteeptleni of 
fdddlng Vlit# pfocesi di io^i thing #61^ Ch^n dicddtfig^ While the data 
driven conception iees reading as fl process of changing wfitten iBnguage 
into itm 0fmX e^unt^rpaft* 

Rymolhart (19?6) hia devdloped iin Interactive modi&l whleh eone(ilV6d 
of reading m utlllElng both "tdp-dd^m** and *'bottott^up** proMsslng* Both 
the €DneeKt o£ tho visual stimuli ai ^tll an th^ atlmuU themaelvea 
uicid by reading within this mdd«l» thua t1i& fhod^l iugpats s pfea^BS that 
Dperst€i In both dlr^dtloni (from vliual tmn to fnaanlng and (torn tneanlng 
to visual c\xm) at the dafne tlm^ 

Many of tha ttadltlonal baglnnltig reading programa found in aahoola 
today use a data driven approach to ta^dlng In the primary grades. Only 
after decoding skills are established do thfese progra«is attend to the meaning 
and context of what im read* t1ius» content of these reading programa in the 
early grades la dlfffiMnt frow contant in the later grades* Many of the 
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stAncliifclft^d Cissts used to sftseas readtni adhleVement reflect ttiefle progrttmai 
Chltdten In llm eArly gtudeB d^d tested wUh it^tfls th^t ^AftpU th^lb decoding 
flbllltjf. Am tl\€ cliiytitt woVe Into the IhteMfedlftti gradeg thfefe i& « shift 
to inere^aing the tsmh^t of ito«is th«l ftaRiple Gomptehgnalon dbUlty, 

In wy Dvn cotwunlty^ the piitttPfn en ^*»Bt sdor^s ^hdw children d^ing 
rt^laltvely wfill In tcadltiB ttdhlGVeifldnt ae the nmmd grttdd lewU rti th% Inter*- 
medlAtfe gt^ddesi the prtttetn of test adoteft mm not Idok rta uell iiml many of 
the dhlldrett wl\d Were dtiihg poorly In tending or© doing mot^ podtly, In n 
^IwlUr velhi Cambell (19^8) quotes a Utgh State fioard of Edacdcioti tepott 
that concludes that slkth grade studenta In thai: Btatm havm iflaacttted word 
nmlynin^ but nmoBt \mU lacked acruetu^fll malyals sklllsi In r^Utlon to 
cofiiptghenaion the plctufe Wfts less ftatl^fft^tary , with leai tlian half thB 
ntuamtB flial taring lltofal cdmpjfBhettMlan mi only a fourth of th^m tttastatlng 
ddoquaite inferential mwd tinnlytte cofftprehfin&lonp 

While tha sahoois provide refnedlal work Foif poor f^ad^rii thla rMadlal 
work Eoeu^gi ©n deeodlftg gkllla* Yot thdfle flro the skills that th% ehildtan 
weM tested an oarllet and ihown to be rglatlyiily compocefit, Saldoni do thm 
children ^h^ nmi rofnedlfttton ever overeoffo §Hat mtd for rcmadiattoa. Perhaps 
that veul i cHange if rcffiedlal reiidlng programs as mil as beglming raadlng 
prograing ^ddrag^dd thMselvos to coniprchefislori eklllsi 

In a Blffillar veltii a former dolledgua of tttn© reported pilot data In 
whioh h© found that pooror readers pardlaCed In the reiidlflg caak focusing on 
decoding ehft pussages wuch longer than better readtrs vhw the rfiadiag 
matirlnl pMVlded beeaflie ayateinatlQally tnere mesninglaas through the tnanl^ 
pulatlan of both syntaic and vocabulary (C^nney, 1978) • It was as if the poorer 
reader did iiot have an expectation of gaining neanlng from the printed page. 
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This Is consis tifiC with Frajik Smith's ^19^^) suggestion thm reading 
failure ogcue"s wftitt a child sates no sense im v^^^ is Involvid in lisming 
to read. Iri nany g^mb^b it li^i that the p^Qg^am of beginning rsflding 
that deny m concern fpr mianlag 4tom the bsgii^^ing miglit themsclxraa ha the 
cause of reaiing failure f^r m^wm cfclXdrOT* Is no ponder tlat "mora o^ 
the saae" da&s net allevtflti clia^ fallur#i 
Dsalmlng an AppgopYl aCe Early" ChlldhooA Jiyilgg 

Witthe^ you would lacLiide reading tsi picepc^ioa^y eduQationj hew you ^©uld 
include it ^ and wha^ □£ riadlnig instruction yo^^ night include depend on 
your view ©f Tiadingt of Itigtrm^^lo^j of li®mt-^S and of readliiesa. A. taacher 
who asaumas a macurational i;le*? of re^dlcti©^ ^ould asaeis eaefc youal child -s 
level of maturity I putting thpsi who fl.r& umiy into an early ptiase oi the 
readtTig pr©gram while alLctring otheffi t5 "tSptri^" fwthar, A teaaliec' wlxQ 
lalntalna a "nurturini" y^J^ of readlaese, wlgi^t p^ovldi a set of brcadenlng 
eKperiencea f cf chlldten jrior to tlte foiniiflB. r#rfitf»| program to Increase the 
probability of their succ^ta tm that pt&grawwi%^A it ±m finally o£fa*adt 

Those wh© ballev^ la direet laetr^ctlotM w^^W teaeh those skills as 
preparation for readltig ot actiJil raiding steliL^ tw- a ptraghtfonfsrd maiiner. 
Teachers who balteve in ludireet iti^tr^ctlow w^^ld creaite expeirleiicea to help 
the children acquire desi^td leaCTiji| a ^eaait o^t their own actions. The 
options available are not fiierely "dltect^d ^irs*8 l:no.tdintal teachltig'- as 
Xing (1978) sugg&atSi but ctotcip of wltit tap tg^sh 48 well as direct varsua 
indirect teaching and plaBn#d viiriu^ iscldi^tal taachlftgi 

In many' ^aeesi ti^cheta* diclilGnfl ahottit wi^^t to teach children about 
reading prior to first grade are made ty dePiui^, T^ot ^eing sura thaniBelves 
cf what or how to itistr^cti teachir^ rely oru th^ d^^isiofls inade by publishers 
cf reading dairies or otTieri who piipar^d prepackaged nvaterlais (often 
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Workbooks and worksheets) • Deeislone mtouc content and iequeiioa of Initruc- 
tlon are made by tliese preparltig the BiaterlalB. Once these deQieiens are 
made, the teacher' a reaponslblllty la to carefully hard the pupils through 
iach page or ieetioti of the matwlal* Independerit evaluacion Is s#LdDin 
done since children's progress I0 self --evident. 

The sbiisiB of sucli an approach have led a number of organisations, 
including, lOIE, ACEI, IBA, NAEVC, NMSF, and NCTE co publtsh a joint 

statement on Blading and Pre-Flrit Grade (1977) # The reeomendatlons of 
these groups laclude the following* 

Reegmenda tlons : 



1, Provide reading experiences as an Integrated part of the 
Iroader communication procesi that Includes listening, 
apeaklngi and writing, A language experlance approach 
Is an eKanple of such Integration, 

2* Trovidi for a broad range of actlvltiei both in seopa 
and in content. Include direct eKperlencas that of fir 
oppDrtunlties to CQimiunieate In dljfferent settings with 
different persons, 

3* T&ster children 'i affective and cognitlvi davalopmaat by 
providing materials, eKperienceSt and opportunltiea to 
coBmunicate what the^ know and how they fstl* 

4* Continually appraise how various aspects of each child's 
total development affects his/her reading development, 

5* Use evaluative procedures that are deveiopmentally appro- 
priate for the children being assessed and that reflect 
the goals and objectives of the instructional program, 

6* Insure feelings of success for all children in order to 
help them see thimselves as persons who can enjoy 
ejcplorlng language and learning to read- 

7. Flan flexibly in oirder to accomodate a variety of learning 
styles and ways of thinking, 

8, Respect the langua|e the child brings to schooli and use it 
as a base for language activities. 

9» Plan actlvltieB that will cause children to become active 
participants In the learning process rather than paaalve 
recipients of knowledge « 

10* Provide opportunities for children to experiment with 
language and simply to have fun with it» 

11. Require that pre^servlca and in-service teachers of young 
children be preparad in the teaching of reading in a way 
that emphasizes reading as an integral part of the language 
erts as well as tha totnl curriculum. 
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While the fact chac d group of organisations would band togechftr to 
publish such a statemMC Jointly la Important, neither the stateinent not 
the reaometidatlonfl thenstlvee provide adequate guidelines for a pre-*fitgt 
grade rtadlng prograw. If you do not aceept the ^'ripentng" view of deifalQp- 
fiaifiti than you need to look at the content of the ciadlng prograni to be 
ealected through mmBtmty^ determine what a child fleads to know to ba success* 
ful, and provide appropriate learning opportunities for young chlldreti* 

In support of a noriceptually-^drlven model of reading Instruction, one 
should provide the children with as broad a range of language aKperleaces* 
as well ae eKparlinceB with the real wrld, as la possible. The depth of 
personal knowledge about the world allows children to develop aoneepts tliey 
can draw on to intarprat meanings* Knowledge of the language gives the 
children a better base from which to derive hypothases about the raeanlngs 
of sets of printed aymbols. 

k range of prerequisite skills are usually llited for suceessfully 
learning to read within a data-driven model of reading inetructlon. These 
include such skills as vlaual dlscrlmlnationp auditory dlscrlinlnatlonj 
li£t--to--right sequencings and developing letter^eound aisoelatlons. 

Given an Intaractiva view of reading i both tha skills and the linguistic-* 
cognitive background art important. Smith (1977) Buggeets that two other 
insights need to underly beginning reading instructloni (1) Childran naad 
to realise that print is maanlngfuli and (2) children need to be aware that 
the written language coda Is different from that of the spoken language i 
Whatever the instructional model used^ the child's deilre to read Is Importarit 
for sUQcess* 
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III an article 1 wrote a couple of years agp> "Early Childhood Education 
and Teacher Educatloni A Search for Coiisistancy"i I guggeited that early 
childhood education modeli differ essentially on Idtological grounds, that is 
they differ In thetr underiylng beliefs and assumptions. The game Is true 
for modmlm of reading InstructlDn* Thm comeptually driven models of reading 
would fit quite well with a Bank Street modil as veil as a traditional child 
devilopment model of early childhood education. The data driven models of 
reading ifis true t Ion would fit quite well with a hehavlor analysis or EngelMnn- 
Becker model of early childhood education. The interactive model of reading 
Instruction would fit well with a Piagetian or Open Education approach to 
early childhood education. Thus, before deeldlng on an early childhood reading 
program Ic might be helpful to know what you really believe about chlldrani 
learning I development and achools. Then a tiodal of reading instruction could 
be selected that would be consistent with and would fit comfortably within 
the total program. 

I would like to suggest a set of eKperiences that seem to me to hm 
appropriate, for pre--first grade children and linportant elements of a beginning 
reading prograin. This is taken from an Interactive point of view, 
A Preprl mary Reading Program 

Many pre--readlness skills^ can be provided for in the normal fratnework/ 
of a nursery school^ day care^center or kindergarten* These classrooms 
tncluda a wealth of materials; to help children develop visual discrimination 
ikills* Ualng parquetry pugzles requires the child to relate the shape of 
each piece to the shape of the space in whieh it la to be Inserted and to 
the rest of the picture* Pegsets, beads j strings ^ and similar materlali 
can also be used in teaching visual discrimination. Teachers can develop 
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deilgii cards for children to model, A simple pattern of onm red and one 
blua peg alternaclng along the length of a line of holss In the pegboard 
la one that children can models vlth nore corapleK patterfis following. 
Similar patterns can be made with beads on a string* A series of cards 
beginning with simple patterns and including complex designs , and design 
cards used with parquetry blocks of different ahapes and colors* are ochsr 
models* These can be used at the children's own pace, with more complex 
tasks being offered as they succeed In the simpler taake. 

Children can also be asked to copy specific patterns from models using 
crayons or pencils. Forni discrimnatlon tasks can be given to children, 
statftlng with simple geoBfletric forms on form boards and continuing to writing 
letters with letter templates* A number of visual dlacrimlnatlon and per-* 
ceptual motor programs are available on the market that may be used for this 
purpose. These generalised tasks are only the bare biglnnlng* Discrimination 
of words and letters would need to become a continually more Important part of 
the program. 

As ahlldren learn to discriminate letters, they should also learn the 
names of letters* Not only is this a good reading readltiess task but it also 
Improves communication batwien teaeher and child by providing the class with 
a eotmon verbal referent, A range of word using and labeling activities can 
be diveloped to help childrtn Identify and discriminate words in meanlnful 
conteKts* 

There are many opportunities to teach auditory discrimination skills in 
preprimary classes. Music affords opportunitlts for this since the child 
mugt distinguish and reproduce pitch in music as well as learn to listen to 
the words of songs. Instruments can be provided to allow the children to 
recreate patterns of sounds that differ in pitch and rhythm according to 
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models provided by the teacher. Again this is not to be Goneidered a sub- 
stitute for a craatlye muslG program, 

A number of othtr technlquas for auditory discrimination eKlst. Books 
such as the tiffin serlts can be read to make children more aware of soundi, 
There are many records and sound films trips that can similarly be used. 
Teachers can also create games for teaching listening skills such as sound 
recognition and discrimination. They may make their own auditory discrimln- 
ation matariala using tape recorders or a LangfuagB Mast&p, 

Just as the children need to become aware of the specific visual patterns 
found in the writ ten language, they need to become aware of the sounds they 
hear in spoken language. Word sound can be the basis for much fun* Children 
enjoy alliteration and rhyming and they enjoy puns which provide fun from 
similarities in language sounds* Willa many opportunities for learning may 
be found In the classroom, teachers should be aware of the need to exploit 
situations as they arise as well as to create situations for particular 
purposes* 

There are a host of other reading related activities that are appropriata 
for inclusion in a pre-first grade prograni* Sandberg and Pohlman (1976) 
describe a laboratory school program for four^ and five-year-^olde which 
Includes a host of activ'icles to support learning to read and connections are 
built between written and spoken language* Signs, labels and charts are used 
by tsichars and children throughout the program* Each child develops his 
own collection of words %^hich are written on separate pieces of paper and 
kept in a maniia envelope. Books are available for children to read or be 
read to and a host of other activities are included. 
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k atrong conceptual-language program can also help children develop 
gemraiiied readiness for reading, O'Donnall and Raytnond (1972) repotted on 
sueh a program based upon kindergarten proposals devaloped by Roblsori and 
Spodek in New Dlreetlons In the Kindergarten (1965). This program fesulttd 
In gTeatar gains on readiness tests and other meaiyres than did the use of 
atandard readiness workbooks. As a result of the program, the teachers 
becaiot diagnoiticlana^ able to assess individual children's atrengtha and 
wsaknesseSj and provide appropriate instruation Individually and In small 
gr&ups . 

Plagetlan theory of dognitlve development has provided us with alterna- 
tive ffiodes of vlew^lng the reading process and of suggesting activities that 
can help children become readers. Unfortunately ^ all too often Plagetlan 
theory has been used to assess the readiness of children to benefit from 
tTadltlonal reading Instructional tasks (see for example, Elklnd, 1974^ Cox, 
1976 and Kirklandj 1978). Since reading Is a cognitive-linguistic actlvltyj 
Plaget'a work can help educators understand the process of reading ae an 
Ixitellectual process and develop strategies to help children read In other 
tlian traditional ways. 

Building from Piagetlan theory, SchlckedanE (1977) has developed strate- 
gist for using drattstle play to help children approach reading. Dramatic 
play is symbolic play. Children re-enact roles and activities In play 
settings. They use themselves ^ other persons and objects to stand for 
different things. Language Is used to support and structure the play, A 
range of strategies have been suggested for teachers to extend and sustain 
the range of reading and language-related activities In dramatic play settings. 
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The Idea of using play as a meani for teachltig reading li furthM corroboratad 
by a study by Welfgang (1974) of the rel&tioaahip betwetn levels of play 
and competence In readers among young children. 

Finally, one obvious activity must be auggisted In a reading program 
for children: reading to them. The admonltien to read to young children as 
preparation for ther later learning to read has become popular In immt ' 
years. This is suggested because successful readers conslatintly rsport 
having been read to by their parents. This "reading to" la often trinslatad 
into a pre-first grade activity in which the teacher regularly reads to a 
group of children en masse, Hoskisson (1977) and SchlckedanE (1978) suggait 
that this la an inappropriate strategy and that the wong elementa of the 
parent-child reading situation are being translated into school progxams. 
The elements of the reading situation that allow reading as information 
processing to develop are eKcluded in the mass raadlng strategy, 

Schlckedang suggests a strategy where stories are read to childrem one-- 
on^onei and where the child Is allowed to ses the print In the book, and to 
help turn pages. The same books are read repeatedly so that a story line can 
be memorized by the children. Adults periodically point to wordi as they 
say them, or ask children to say them. There Is also free access to books 
for the children and listening posts with records or tapes of stories ayailabla 
along with the books for the children. 

Hosklison recoOTiends a more formal strategy containing many of thesa 
same elements In a process he calls "assisted riadlng/' At about age four 
or five, the child is ready for this process. In assisted reading the adult 
(teacher or parent) reads phrases or sentences and the child repeats these. 
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Bookg and stories are read and reread in this way as the adult moves his 
finger slowly under the lines that are read. At aotne point children will be 
eneouraged to read words they recognlge before the adult riads them. In the 
final stage Che child Is encouraged to read tndeperidsntly with the adults 
supplying wordi that they anticipate the child will not know. The proaees 
of moving from being read to to reading occurs as result of hypotheses the 
children develop and test in relation to the written language they see and 
have heard repeatedly. 

While the Hosklison proposal containing a number of control techniques 
not found in the work of SchickedanEi both approach the reading task as a 
total cognitive process. Assuming a cogfiltlve-llngutstic conoeptlon of reading 
based upon the interaction of data-driven and conceptually-driven processes, 
a range of other strategies could be developed and incorporated Into a pre- 
first grade class* 

Let US ihlft gears and look at the way in which different conceptions of 
the basld educational skills might be linplemented In programs as wall as the ways 
in which policy proposals might help or hinder the Implementation of these 
conceptions. 

The proposal for teaching acadetnlc skills eKcluslveLy in the primary 
grades and testing the children regularly to Insure their learning assumes a 
particular approach to skills instruction* Both the proposal to limit content 
and thi proposal to test regularly using standardlied tests supports a "top^ 
down" conception of reading, and^ I believe as welli a slBillar limited conception 
of arithmetic instruction. EKCludlng non'^sklll oriented educational content 
from preprimary and prltnary classes would leave the instructional materials 
themaelves as the only source of Information about rsadlng available to children 
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learalng^ to read, A language eKperience approach to raadlng instruction wo\ild 
requice that children be provided with broad range of eKperienees If the clilld'a 
eKperlences are to become the content of the reading program. This would le 
denied them. 

Standardised tests of basic skills each aasuiQe a certain type of Instruction 
Test items are suppoaed to eample the potential leartilngs of the child. If 
the learning experiences actually provided are significantly different fcQtfl 
those assumed by the test developer, the test is invalid. Such a situatlori 
ieldom reaulta In throwing out the test in American education* Rather, the 
curriculum offered to the child is generally modified to conform to the 
assumptions of the test developers. ThuSp the NAE proposal is a liTnitlng one* 

A review of the guidelines of the Headstart Basic Educational Skills 
Project and a knowledge of the context in which thsy will be implemented rauld 
alio suggest that a limited conception of educational skills may be supporeid* 
The alternative models suggested in the guidelinta might actually be alternative 
ways of delivering educational services rather than alternative conceptions 
of the educational services to be provided with the approach to skills acqulsl^ 
tion datermined by the program already in place in the cooperating elementary 
School. What headstart would then provide in this project Is a support of , 
existing approaches to readingi approaches that in many caies are tha ones that 
are criticised for not adequately helping children acquire these same basic 
skills* 

Perhaps it is time for students and practitioners of early childhood 
education to realise that curriculuin conceptions represent educational policy. 
We need to serve as students of educational policy and as critics of educational 
polley* We need to be aware of what is being propostd for young children aiid 
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the tasle asiumptlons underlying theie proposals and to begin to influanc 
actions so that eervlcei for young children are not only humane but are 
educationally worthwhile as well. 
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